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THE ANSON ROOM 


Some notes on the Decorative Arts in XVIIIth century France 


If a word could be found, a just and fitting word, to describe the personality 
of XVIIIth century French style Jules and Edmond de Goncourt probably 
found it. These singular brothers claimed the XVIIIth century for their own, 
by right of rediscovery and French sensibilities. They explored it with excite- 
ment, coming at last on “the temple, the goal of this enchanted world.” A. 
temple of grace it seemed to them as they looked on Watteau’s Cythera, and 
they set themselves to define it as “that subtle thing that seems to be the smile 
of a contour, the soul of a form, the spiritual physiognomy of matter.” Hardly 
an exact definition to be sure, but the idea is there. And perhaps they came as 
close to definition as anyone could, for “grace” is as elusive a quality as 
“beauty” or “art” itself, or “style”. 

Artless grace is the only kind that counts. But to appear artless, grace must 
be as carefully studied as the casualness the XVIIIth century also admired. 
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Porcelain flowers, Sévres 
signed by Thevenet, 
senior, dated 1759 

and 1765. 


Effort went into the study; improvisation was frowned on and accident was 
not permitted. The XVIIIth century was above all things a civilization of 
manners, and it knew that ease of any kind, especially ease of manner, flowers 


best on a thorny stem of discipline. So fan and snuffbox had their protocol, 


and if war and statecraft moved to the rhythm of a minuet, the minuet itself 
was likely to be a mathematician’s delight. So even the Menus-Plaisirs du Roi 


> included such formal and essen- 


were carefully planned. The “little pleasures’ 
tially XVIIIth century amusements as the opera and ballet, and were presided 
over by a Minister of State who raised entertainment to the pitch of art while 
ensuring that art be taken as pleasure. Yet it was pleasure tinged with the 
duty of pleasure, a paradox indeed by any XXth century standard, and a 
paradox that can fascinate this later century of speed and precision, noted for 
profusion in many things but certainly not for its grace. 

The first half of the XIXth century, however, did not share this interest in 
its predecessor. It committed the XVIIIth century sin of taking itself seriously, 
and looked backward with an indifference, sometimes a distaste, that is hard 
to imagine to-day. Bagatelle, the exquisite retreat built by the Comte d’ Artois, 
later Louis XVIII, in the Bois de Boulogne, and acquired by the City of Paris 
in 1904, was offered for sale continuously for two years before the Marquess 
of Hertford bought it in 1835. The price of about $60,000 was not impossible, 
but it took an eccentric milord to pay it, and to waste further sums in restora- 
tion. Balzac remarked in Le Cousin Pons in 1847 that “you should know that 
Watteau is very much the fashion,” but this was intended to show advanced 
taste and the novelist himself was a perceptive art critic, not at all typical. The 
Goncourts tell of a Quentin LaTour portrait of Rousseau drawing an offer of 
only three francs at public sale in the same decade, and of two first-rate 
Chardins fetching only forty francs. They note with relief, in the eightcen- 
sixties, that it no longer “‘requires courage” to call Chardin a great painter. 

Furniture and the other decorative arts were not quite so strenuously dis- 
esteemed, but the XIXth century had little taste for paradox. Impressed 
with its heroic machines and its social mission, it saw only the fragility of 
Gouthiére’s roses, not the bronze from which they were cut. As one result Lord 
Hertford and his son Sir Richard Wallace could carry an unsurpassed XVIIIth 
century treasure off to their London house, at no excessive cost. And it was 
not till 1900 when the Wallace Collection was given to the English nation that 
the French XVIIIth century was firmly reestablished. 

In the same way its crystal chandelier catches each flash of light, the Anson 
Room mirrors many facets of XVIIIth century style. Its personal history is a 
comment on fluctuating taste. Paris paid a high price in rococo and medieval 
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“Bather,”’ marble, 

after 1758, by 
Etienne-Maurice Falconet 
(1716-1791). 





buildings for its modernization; a shocking number of them were plowed 
under Baron Haussmann’s barricade-proof boulevards. Sometime during the 
course of these improvements Mrs. Anson’s Louis XVI salon was rescued from 
its unknown original setting and rebuilt in an Avenue de Tourville house from 
which it was taken in 1913 to be reassembled twice in New York and once in 
Paris before reaching Cincinnati in 1945. Fortunately there were a few people 
besides Lord Hertford and the Goncourts to appreciate the intrinsic worth of 
the XVIIIth century at its best, and to refuse an unnecessary sacrifice to 
progress. 

The delicate marquetry table which Mrs. Anson has included in the salon’s 
sumptuous furnishings is a still more personal document. Its author and history 
can be definitely known. It is not by one of those few great names such as 
Riesener or Carlin whose magnetism attracts many fine pieces they could not 
possibly have made; luckily so, for there can be human pleasure as well as his- 
torical satisfaction in giving credit where it is due. After all, no less than 1113 
master cabinet-makers were admitted to the Paris Corporation between 1734 
and 1785. They were competent craftsmen all, with a numerous brotherhood 
in the provincial capitals, and it took at least this number to supply the 
demands of a continent whose taste was absolutely dictated by Paris. Charles 
Topino, who signed the, small table, was one of this company. He came to 
Paris from Marseilles in 1745, was admitted to the Corporation on July 14, 
1773, and went through bankruptcy in 1789, a not unusual experience in the 
unsettled years that led up to the Revolution when an extravagant aristocracy 
and slow-paying Court stranded many an honest tradesman. He was a specialist 
in small tables, and this example with its Chinoiserie decoration, sometimes 
called Jésuite in compliment to the Society’s missionary enterprise, came even- 
tually to the Hertford-Wallace apartment at No. 2, Rue Laffite. In 1897 Lady 
Wallace, Sir Richard’s widow, bequeathed the apartment and its contents to 
the Wallace secretary and friend, Sir John Murray Scott, who in turn left it 
to Lady Sackville in 1912. She sold the furniture in 1914, and after the table 
passed through the hands of two dealers Mrs. Anson acquired it. 

Changing taste in the classics paced the changes in decorative fashion. Affec- 
tion for, almost adoration of the classic idea runs through French culture like 
an unbroken thread, unbroken but with varying texture and color. The 
classicism of the XVIIth century was Vergilian, epic even in its stately pas- 
torals. Ovid and Anacreon were at home in the XVIIIth; the light loves of the 
gods lent grace to all things, justifying every refinement of sensuality as long as 
it was refinement and not mere excess. Plutarch’s sterner classicism closed the 
century on a note of republican virtue. Romanism, as it might better be called, 
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was a near obsession of the next fifty years. Beginning with the self-conscious 
archaeology of the Empire style it swelled out of all proportion, tyrannizing 
the academies, flooding the Salons with antique heroes whose brass helmets 
looked suspiciously like the headgear of the Paris Fire Department. To this 
day a pretentious Salon piece runs the risk of being called a pompier, or fire- 
man. By the Goncourts’ time, however, the Symbolist and Parnassian poets 
were seeking a simpler Arcady in scale with the XVIIIth century, while the 
fountains of Versailles began to sway over their marble basins in the moonlight 
of Verlaine’s nostalgia. The temple had been found again, never to be lost. 


The changes were of course gradual. As early as 1750 the excavation of 
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“Love’s Teaching,” 
marble, by 
Etienne-Maurice Falconet 
(1716-1791) 

and clock by Révele, 

with marble case 

by Falconet 

and gilt bronze 

by Pierre Gouthiére 
(1740-1806). 





“Table de fantasie,” 
marquetry, 

signed by 

Charles Topino 
(active 1745-1789). 
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Pompeii and Herculaneum had begun to modify the style of Louis XV, 
straightening its cabriole curves, quieting its rococo verve. Winckelmann’s pub- 
lications in Rome and Robert Adam’s trip to Diocletian’s palace at Spalato 
on the Dalmatian coast helped to spread a delicate but rather severe Roman 
mode throughout Europe. Jean-Démosthéne Dugourc was one of its chief 
agents in France. Even his improbable name is a symbol; he had been chris- 
tened plain Jean-Denis, but met the strict demands of the new classicism by 
becoming Demosthenes. Dugourc probably did not design the restrained lines 
of the Anson Room’s panels, but he might well have, enriching them with gilt 
moldings from Cauvet’s “Repertory of Ornament for the Use of Young Artists 
who devote themselves to the Decoration of Buildings.” Marie Antoinette 
appointed him “Designer of the Furniture Collection of the Crown” in 1784, 
about the year the Anson Room was built, and he had worked with Richard 
Mique on the Queen’s apartments at the Petit Trianon in 1774 when mirrored 
shutters, repeated in the Anson Room, were first used. Marie Antoinette’s 
“boudoir of moving mirrors” was much admired, but not often copied. 

Dugourc was not so much a creator as a supervisor of taste, a role quite 
necessary to a Court which had shown no real leadership in the arts since the 
death of Mme. de Pompadour in 1764. She had been a kind of presiding genius 
of the age, an ardent amateur with some practical ability as an engraver, 
especially of precious stones. Of course Louis XVI had a comparable skill, 
unhappily not the most important one for his times, as a locksmith. It was no 
mean craft, the ancient and noble, if not precisely royal art of serrurerie, as 
the blued-steel and gilded locks of the Anson Room show. 

In fact not one single phase of XVIIIth century art was meanly practised. 
Its uniformly high, its uniquely high level of excellence may not have been the 
climate to breed greatness, the greatness of a Cézanne or Poussin perhaps, but 
never before or since have all the arts and crafts worked so harmoniously 
toward a common end. 

The common purpose called for an uncommon versatility. Boucher designed 
tapestries, or painted walls and snuffboxes as fluently as he painted easel 
pictures. Oudry, the animal painter who illustrated the Fables of La Fontaine 
in 1729-30 from which the Gobelins tapestries of the Anson Room’s chairs and 
sofa were woven, directed both of the royal tapestry works. Falconet, as accom- 
plished a sculptor as Clodion or possibly even Houdon, designed figurines for 
the “soft paste” of Sévres, and on one occasion at least, a set of chairs. Inci- 
dentally, the marble Baigneuse of his mantel garniture in the Anson Room was 
originally executed at Sevres, and became one of its most popular products, 
shortly after Falconet joined the manufactury in 1758. It was later reproduced 
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“Washerwomen,” below, 
and “Bather,” above, 

oil on canvas, 

by Hubert Robert 
(1733-1808). 

Gilt chairs 

with Gobelins tapestry, 
and candelabra 

of natural and gilt bronze 
on porphyry mounts. 
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by his studio in marble and bronze. Serving the common purpose exacted its 
price, however; the proud craft of tapestry weaving was humbled beyond 
recovery by Oudry and Boucher, as the protesting weavers gloomily predicted. 

Inside the general framework there was surprising specialization, another 
XVIIIth century paradox. Possibly the specialization should not be surprising, 
since the general style might have lacked in bite and character if the guilds 
had not been jealous. They were that; the fondeurs-ciseleurs, or founders- 
chisellers, and the ciseleurs-doreurs, or chisellers-gilders, worked bronze in 
much the same way, but bickered constantly until they merged in 1776. Then 
with an honesty later trades and professions might envy they graded their 
members into seventeen classes of competence. 

The XVIIIth century, like any other, had its faults. They were somewhat 
over-proved by the Revolution that ended it, and its virtues seem more signifi- 
cant now. It may be a XXth century duty to study them, not for themselves 
only, and not in sighing for the past, but rather with an intelligent concern 
for the light they can throw on present problems. And if there is pleasure in 
the study no great harm is done; at least the XVIIIth century would not have 
thought so. P.R.A. 





In 1945 Mrs. Alfred Anson gave the Louis XVI salon to the Cincinnati Art Museum in 
memory of her first husband, the late John J. Emery. In 1949 Mrs. Anson donated funds 
for its reconstruction, giving the Topino table and indefinitely lending the balance of the 
furnishings. It includes eight gilt Louis XVI chairs and a sofa, a marquetry secrétaire 
with ormolu mounts, signed by Francois Riibestiick (1722- 1785, admitted to the Paris 
Corporation in 1766), a companion secrétaire, a commode of the same type, two vases of 
Sevres flowers by Thevenet dated 1759 and 1765, a bouillote lamp, three pairs of ormolu 
wall-lights, a pair of crystal and ormolu girandoles and a pair of superb candelabra in 
black bronze, porphyry and ormolu on gilt pedestals. They suggest the style of Thomire, 
master of bronze doré d’or moulu, or mercury-gilded. Pierre Gouthiére, the greatest of 
the ciseleurs-doreurs, executed the mounts of the clock by Révele with a marble case by 
Falconet, who also carved the accompanying figurines of the Bather and Love’s Teaching. 
The andirons and mounts of the marble mantelpiece are also ormolu. Two Ming Dynasty 
fishbowls on gilt pedestals and a famille-noire bowl, all from the Morgan Collection, 
suggest the Chinese vogue of the period as two landscapes of Roman ruins by Hubert 
Robert speak for the persistent classic taste. The five over-door panel-paintings represent 
the four seasons and the Muse of painting. They are by Piat Sauvage, born Pieter 
Sauvage of Flanders, a specialist in camaieux, paintings designed to resemble cameo 
reliefs. The three original XVIIIth century panel-mirrors are surmounted by carved and 
gilded wood garlands crowned by laurel wreaths of great delicacy. The room’s only 
reproductions are the parquet de Versailles floor, the window-sash, and the tapestry- 
bordered satin curtains. 

The Goncourt references come from Robin Ironside’s translation and edition of six 
essays from L’Art au Dix-huitieme Siécle, Phaidon, 1948; Lady Dilke’s French Furniture 
and Decoration in the XVIIIth Century, London, 1901, has been extensively used, as has 
the Burlington Magazine’s June, 1950, issue devoted to articles on the Wallace Collection. 
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Drawing Room-Nursery Wing 


James River 





SOLDIER’S JOY 


Colonel Cabell and the Young Republic 


“Sept. 18th, 1781. Col. Sam. Cabell set off on his way to Col. John Syme’s 
in Hanover, with some intention of paying his addresses to his daughter Sally 
(niece of Patrick Henry). By whom I wrote to Col. Syme a letter purporting 
my approbation, in case he made her fortune equal with his other children.” 

“Oct. 29, 1781. Killed my stag and invited company to rejoice over the sur- 
render of Cornwallis and his army.” (Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown on 
October 17, 1781, ending the military phase of the Revolution.) 

“Novr. 15th, 1781. Samuel Jordan Cabell was married to Miss Sally Syme.” 

“Decr. 31st, 1781. Sam J. Cabell and his wife came home.” 

“Augt. 16th, 1783. Agreed with James Roberts of Goochland to build Saml. 
Cabell a dwelling house, kitchen, smokehouse and dairy, which he is to begin 
in October next.” 

“Feby. 28th, 1784. The said houses and every part thereof shall be finished 
and completed in a good, neat, sufficient, substantial, and workmanlike man- 
ner, of the heart of the pine and poplar, and of the best materials, on or before 
Dec. 25th, 1785. The said Cabell to pay £100 presently, and £535 when the 
work is completed.” 

“Oct. Ist, 1785. My son Sam and his wife went home.” (To his residence 
which he named “Soldier’s Joy.” ) 

These excerpts from Colonel William Cabell’s diary give a pleasantly com- 
plete record of the Museum’s newly-installed Virginia ballroom. The house still 
stands, about three-fourths of a mile above Wingina on the upper James in 
Nelson County. It is Cabell country, and Samuel Jordan was the third genera- 
tion to hold broad Piedmont acres on the east slope of the Blue Ridge. Tus- 
carora hunting ground it was when the original William Cabell reached it, 
about 1728-30, after resigning his surgeon’s commission in the Royal Navy and 
settling above the “Falls of the James,” now Richmond. 

Samuel Jordan Cabell was born on December 15, 1756. The tensions of the 
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OQ Charlottesville 


SOLDIER’S JOY X 


WINGINA ' 
James River 


Richmond 


times kept his father, who was a member of “the” Convention that declared 
Virginia’s independence and drew a Bill of Rights, from sending him to school 
Staion in England. He went to William and Mary College in 1772, leaving it in 1775. 
Shooting war had begun, in Virginia as well as New England, and in the 
spring of 1776 Samuel Jordan Cabell raised a company of “expert riflemen,” 
four officers and seventy-four men, “armed with one good rifle and a toma- 
hawk.” They wore fringed buckskin shirts and “their hair short and as much 
alike as possible.” Two rifle companies were assigned to each line regiment of 
infantry, and after Captain Cabell’s company joined the Sixth Virginia Regi- 
ment his career reads like a history of the Revolutionary War. 
Shortly after the Declaration of Independence the Sixth Virginia moved 
north to join Washington’s army. Captain Cabell fought at Trenton and 
Princeton, and on October 6, 1777, began the action which became the Battle 
of Saratoga, the turning point of the Revolution. Indian fighting was a condi- 
tion of existence in the Piedmont and when General Gates, harassed by Bur- 
goyne’s Iroquois allies, called for help Washington sent him Colonel Daniel 
Morgan and 500 Virginia riflemen, including Captain Cabell who won a 
majority. Then he rejoined Washington for the bitter winter of Valley Forge. 
He fought through the campaigns of 1778 and 1779, and in 1780 as a lieu- 
tenant-colonel helped take Charleston, South Carolina, after a forced march 
of 500 miles in thirty days. He was captured there by the British and spent the 
last months of the war on parole. As might be expected, Colonel Cabell was a 
Stensel leader of his community, served in Congress from 1795 to 1803, and was a 
from “Soldier's Foy,” notable host even in those spacious days. “Soldier’s Joy” was well named. 
peo aaa Samuel Jordan Cabell died on August 4, 1818 and was buried there. 
Washington There is a persistent local legend that “Soldier’s Joy” and other mansions of 


by Rembrandt Peale the upper James were built by Hessian prisoners-of-war. It is highly probable; 
(1778-1860) 


and jade horses, China, i : 
"seat sontry. surrender at Trenton, under guard of a sergeant and sixteen men. By the time 


some three thousand are known to have been marched leisurely south after the 


the Carolinas were reached they had simply melted into the landscape, such 
being the intention. Man-power was at a premium in the Colonies and 
prisoners were expensive to feed and guard. A band of these reluctant warriors 
could easily have hired out as carpenters and stayed on to play their modest 
part in the building of the new nation. Another local legend tells that Samuel 
Jordan Cabell had met a French architect, with the fleet supporting Rocham- 
beau, who returned to design the ballroom. This is not altogether impossible, 
since Major L’Enfant and Houdon were not the only French artists to visit 


the new country, but the worth of the rumor can be quickly judged by a 


glance at the refinements of the nearby Louis XVI salon. 
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The wide planks from “the heart of the pine and poplar” are mortised-and- 
tenoned, nails were scarce, and some ornament was cut with a woodcarver’s 
gouge. The more elaborate ornament was a composition not unlike glue-putty 
pressed in metal molds that probably belonged to James Roberts of Gooch- 
land. The acanthus-leaf consoles of the cornice, the honeysuckle and grape- 
vine tendrils are in the purest late XVIIIth century taste, out of Pompeii and 
Spalato. Composition ornament was a technological answer to the scarcity and 
costliness of skilled woodcarvers. 

There are other American traits in the ballroom; discrepant motifs are 
tossed together, rectangular windows are abruptly fitted into round-arched 
recesses, an undoubtedly imposing effect is quickly achieved. Diaries and writ- 
ten archives are not the only historical documents; this impatient boldness 
reflects the growing confidence of the day, or the temper of the owner, of 
whom one of his soldiers said, “he was an impetuous man; almost the only 
time he was really cool and collected was when in battle.” 

The color scheme accompanying the ballroom’s architectural unorthodoxy 
is remarkably subtle. The baseboard’s tortoise-shell marbleising is taken from 
the soapstone lining of the fireplace; the putty color of the woodwork com- 
bines with bare plaster walls, since wallpaper was apparently never used on 
the upper James. 

The ballroom and a: balancing wing on the north side of the house were 
probably built after Samuel Jordan Cabell occupied “Soldier’s Joy” in 1785. 
An old newspaper used as a glue-joint liner in the cornice shows the date of 
180- in a sports column. This could refer to either an earlier or later event, 
but 1785-1809 is a reasonable guess; the frontier had rolled west, new states 
were thronging to join the old Colonies, the young Republic had been well and 


boldly founded. P.R.A. 


The ball-room from “‘Soldier’s Joy” was given to the Cincinnati Art Museum in 1948 
by Mrs. George F. Baker of New York. Mrs. Ronald Tree had originally bought the room 
from Mr. Charles H. Wood, the present owner of “Soldier’s Joy,” in 1922. The technique 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum has been followed in showing the fireplace end of the 
room, the only completely panelled section, as an architectural detail. Acknowledging the 
name of the house, a portrait of Washington in uniform, by Rembrandt Peale (1778- 
1860), has been hung over the mantel; a pair of Chinese jade horses, a pair of gilt Queen 
Anne mirrors and a Queen Anne or George I gilt console table, given by the Marquise 
de Talleyrand, are supplemented by Chippendale, Hepplewhite chairs and a Sheraton 
console table to suggest the furnishings of the room. “‘Soldier’s Joy” has been published 
in Historic Homes and Churches of Virginia, Robert A. Lancaster, 1915; the quotations 
from the diary of William Cabell are taken from The Cabells and Their Kin by Alexander 
Brown, Richmond, 1939, and Mr. Theodore Sizer of Yale University is thanked for the 
information concerning Hessian prisoners. 
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THE ASSEMBLAGE 


French prints of the XVIIIth century 


The major October exhibition of the Print Department is EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY FRENCH PRINTS, chosen from the Museum collection. These delight- 
ful engravings and etchings, both in black and white and in color, are fine 
impressions in early states; they are from the Herbert Greer French Bequest. 
Not many original etchings were made in France in this period. Of these, 
Fragonard’s Bacchanal shows his skill as a draftsman. Gabriel de St. Aubin’s 
etchings of Paris are remarkably realistic in many ways and of importance in 
understanding the period. The Louvre of 1753 is one of his best. St. Aubin’s 
etchings are not generally known because they are so rare. 

Most eighteenth century French prints are splendid copies of paintings by 
contemporary artists. Where etchings and engravings in color are concerned 
French artists attained unexcelled skill, producing prints that are in themselves 
works of art and have been eagerly collected as such. Thus, Bonnet’s Head of 
a Girl, an engraving in the crayon manner after a drawing by Boucher, is 
much more than a lifeless copy in this fine impression “before all letters.” 
Another choice print is Janinet’s aquatint in color, Benjamin Franklin, in the 
first state, made in 1789 after the famous portrait by Duplessis. Debucourt, the 
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“L’Assemblée au Salon,” 
1783, by 

Francois Dequevauviller 
(1745-1807). 
Undescribed etched state 
prior to engraving. 


After a gouache 
by Lavreince. 


greatest of the French color engravers, has with irreproachable taste projected 
the aristocratic ideal of ’amour in The Rose and The Hand. His best work is 


La Promenade Publique, engraved in a mixed method after his own design, 
in which he presents vividly a phase of Parisian society of 1789. 

Among the engravings in black and white, The Assemblage in the Salon 
(1783) by Dequevauviller after a painting by Lavreince is of particular 
interest as a record of a Louis XVI room in which people read, play cards and 
chat in their elegant surroundings. The print was advertised in the Mercure 


de France as a “faithful reproduction of what takes place in the most*select™ 


gatherings.” French art was not limited to the portrayal of aristocratic life; 
Chardin memorialized the middle class, as in the Game of Cards which was 
engraved in 1744 by Surugue. 

One of the most skilled recorders of eighteenth century French life. is 
Moreau the younger whose drawings for Monument du Costume were engraved 
by other artists; Precautions, in the first state, is characteristic of the series. 
The few prints mentioned serve to indicate the completeness with which 
French printmakers pictured their times. Also shown is a pair of engravings 
by Macret after the portraits of the ineffectual Louis XVI and his wife Marie 
Antoinette. They are symbols of an ideal of elegance which ended with the 
execution of the royal couple. The exhibition has been installed in Gallery 10, 
just recently equipped with specially designed fluorescent lights; it is one of 
the best artificially lighted galleries to be found anywhere. The purchase of 
the lighting fixtures was made possible through the generosity of an anonymous 
donor. 

An Art Academy alumnus, Richard Zoellner, now a member of the Art 
Department of the University of Alabama, has an etching in the other October 
exhibition, THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM PRINT ANNUAL. This travelling exhibition 
of 65 prints was selected by Miss Una E. Johnson, Curator of Prints and 
Drawings, from the Fourth National Print Annual Exhibition held at the 
Brooklyn Museum in the spring of this year, one of the largest and most 
important in the field of contemporary American prints. The jury included 
Stanley William Hayter, who was in Cincinnati several years ago as guest 
lecturer for the Modern Art Society. 

The travelling part of the exhibition, sponsored by the American Federation 
of Arts, includes 15 of the 18 purchase awards made by the Brooklyn Museum; 
it represents a cross-section of American printmaking today in various tech- 
niques. Most of the prints can be described as abstract, although the traditional 
point of view is also maintained in excellent examples. It is the first time that 
this distinguished group of prints has been shown in Cincinnati. 
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The extensive program planned for the coming year began in September 
with two loan exhibitions, THREE CENTURIES OF PRINTMAKING IN AMERICA and 
the TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL OHIO PRINTMAKERS’ EXHIBITION. The first one, 
lent by the Fine Arts Department of the International Business Machines 
Corporation, who generously contributed the catalogs, was large and impres- 
sive, including some of the first prints made in America in the eighteenth 
century, as well as examples of recent technical experimentation. Whistler, 
Homer, and other important nineteenth century artists were also represented 
in the exhibition, and some associated with Cincinnati: Duveneck, Twacht- 
man, Charles Locke and Mabel Dwight. The Ohio Printmakers travelling 
exhibition is organized by The Dayton Art Institute, and is open to artists 
presently or formerly resident in Ohio. It contained work by Richard J. Miller, 
of the Art Academy faculty, and by two graduates, José Meléndez-Contréras 
and Harry Shokler. 

Recent gifts to the Print Department include The Pastry Shop (Johnson 
200.11; Roger-Marx 41) by Edouard Vuillard (1867-1940) from the well- 
known series Paysages et Intérieurs, published by Ambroise Vollard in 1899 
and one of the artist’s finest color lithographs. The Pastry Shop, printed by the 
artist himself in seven colors from seven stones, was given by the Print and 
Drawing Circle. Vuillard in this print employed a kind of impressionism, not 
of colored light, but of flat color areas which are to a certain extent broken 
up by printing one hue over another. He, like some other nineteenth century 
artists, was influenced somewhat by Japanese prints, which is evident here in 
the manner in which he used his areas of flat color shapes. Vuillard was a 
master of color lithography as well as a painter of consequence. 

Another very desirable color lithograph, by Georges Rouault, who has made 
only a few altogether, is The Clown, 1925, published in an edition of only 
20 impressions. It is reproduced (plate 38) in Georges Roualt Thomme et 
Poeuvre by Georges Charensol. The expressive attitudes of Rouault’s sad 
clowns are rendered in subdued, glowing colors and brilliant textures. The 
donor of the print is Albert P. Strietmann. 

The following have been added to the collection as purchase prizes selected 
from the First International Biennial of Contemporary Color Lithography held 
at the Museum earlier this year: (European) Georges Braque, Helios; Fernand 
Léger, Blue Landscape; André Masson, Sheltered Stream; Pablo Picasso, The 
Glass; Suzanne Roger, The Glade; Joan Miro, Acrobats in a Garden at Night; 
(American) Glen E. Alps, Forest; Emilio Amero, The Gesture; Robert Coffin, 
Swamp Bird; Robert J. Else, Space with Beacons, and Arthur Helwig, Derelict. 

G. vG. 
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THE MUSEUM 


HouRS: The Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; on Tuesdays, 
October through April, from 1 to 10 p.m., and on Sundays and holidays from 
2 to 5 p.m. It is free at all times. 

MEMBERSHIP: There are two categories of membership, an annual mem- 
bership of $10.00 and a life membership of $500.00. Payments from annual 
memberships are used for current expenses. Life membership income is 
credited to the Membership Endowment Fund. Membership checks should 
be made payable to the Cincinnati Museum Association. 

UNITED FINE ARTS FUND: The Cincinnati Art Museum gratefully acknowl- 
edges its debt to the United Fine Arts Fund which guarantees an adequate 
operating income, supplementary to income from membership and endowment, 
for Cincinnati’s four leading cultural institutions. 

ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI: Day and night professional courses are offered 
in drawing, painting, design, graphic arts, commercial art and sculpture. For 
information, address Miss Martha J. Tieman, Registrar, or call PArkway 5205. 


Design and typography of this series by Noel Martin. The text is printed in Intertype 
Baskerville with ATF Bulmer italic display on Champion Satin Proof paper. Photography 
by F. Van Houten Raymond, Richard Mathers and Edward Dwight. Engravings are 
by Art Crafts Engraving Company and letterpress by S. Rosenthal & Company, Inc. 
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THE CINCINNATI MUSEUM ASSOCIATION 


The Trustees: 


CHARLES J. LIvINGooD, Honorary President 


JOHN J. EMERY, President 


JOHN W. WARRINGTON, Vice President 


ALBERT P. STRIETMANN, 7 reasurer 


THOMAS C. ADLER 
JOHN W. BECKER 
ALBERT D. CASH 


WILLIAM HAYDEN CHATFIELD 


E. W. EDWARDS 
NELSON GLUECK 
JOSEPH S. GRAYDON 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 
BAYARD L. KILGOUR 
RICHARD K. LEBLONE 
HARRY S. LEYMAN 
GEORGE A. RENTSCHLER 
WILLIAM T. SEMPLE 
CHARLES F. WILLIAMS 
HARRY F. woops, Emeritus 
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The Staff: 


PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director 

MISS MADGE A. SMITH, Secretary to the Director 
NOEL MARTIN, Assistant to the Director 
EDWARD H. DWIGHT, Assistant Curator 
GUSTAVE VON GROSCHWITZ, Curator of Prints 
MISS MARIE BLATHERWICK, Registrar 

MISS MARY MINOT REED, Librarian 

MISS RUTH KOPER, Assistant to the Librarian 
CHARLES B. SAND, Business Manager 

MISS CECILIA MALORA, Business Office 

JOHN FAYEN, Education Department 

MISS SUZANNE MOONEY, Education Department 
PAUL NAISH, Education Department 

MISS CHRISTINE MARTING, Public Relations and Membership 
MRS. HARDING CHAMBERLAIN, Membership 
MRS. WILLIAM BONDI, Secretary 

MRS. LOUISE SCHELL, Switchboard 

MRS. MALTA ADKINS, Cafeteria Manager 

JOHN Jj. Jackson, Building Superintendent 
EDWARD J. HAAS, Assistant Superintendent 
IRVIN BACON, Printer 

WM. HARRY GOTHARD, Restorer 








